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FOREWORD 



The enterprise of higher education has grown tremend- 
ously in recent years and it is apparent that the rate of growth 
will accelerate In the future. The number of students enrolled 
in existing institutions is increasing rapidly and in many 
states new institutions are being established. The functions 
which colleges and universities are called upon to perform 
also are increasing. Thdse developments simply make more 
urgent the need which already existed for effective long- 
range planning in each of the states. 

Various states have tried a variety of approaches to the 
problem of long-range planning and coordination of higher 
education. A. J. Brumbaugh has been a long-time observer 
of these developments. SREB asked Dr. Brumbaugh to study 
these arrangements with particular reference to the Southern 
states and to prepare a reasonably short, non-technical sum- 
mary of them including the generalizations which can be 
made about requsrements for effective state-wide planning 
and coordination based on the experiezxe of existing agen- 
cies. His views will be of special interest to those public 
officials and educational leaders with most direct responsi- 
bility for developing programs of public higher education 
to accommodate the bulk of future enrollments. 



Winfred L. Godwin 

'-t- 

Director 

Southern Regional Education Board 

June 5, 196S 
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A State must sdopt s fortnsl spproeoh to ststd-wide j>isii- 
ning imd ooordiiuittoss to cohieve excollenoe and to gain ilie 
highast posiiblo return for avoir doi^ar invastad in highar 
adueati$s> 



Whatever tfaa oi gtinixation for st^ita-wide piaiinaiig «uu 
ooordinatiQS ouiy b<i», it must tirar t highar institutions tha 
largast possibla dagras of aute>^jkomy withi«i the Ihrsits of 
genaral jsolicias neecssary for a oai$s'*iinaU>d state system of 
higher addeatiotie 



A State planning and coordinating agency must have a 
clear concept of plannu%!| and coordtnauon. 



v<i 



^ An Agency must limit itseif to planning and policy- 
making and leave institutional menag^mant to other bodies. 



Memhrs of die board of m state agency must be the high- 
est type of oiticaiia who divest tibemsalves of pardsan politics. 
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WHY PLANNING AND 
COORDINATION ARE iMPORTANT 



The future of highiT edufation in the South will depend 
on planning and coordination within each state — the twin 
keys to effectiveness and qrality. Planning and coordination 
are particularly signiheaMf to the South now because of 
unprecedented opportunities and unparalled responsibili- 
ties facing higher education in the region. The responsibilities 
spring from the largest body of college age students yet seen 
in the South and from larger numbers of those determined 
to have a college education. One state in the South enrolled 
135,000 students in its publicly supported colleges and uni- 
versities in 1961, but in 1970 it will enroll 249,000. Its 
higher institutions must find more efficient methods of op- 
eration and more effective educational procedures within 
a decade or this state will have to double its educational 
facilities and employ more than 8,000 new faculty members. 
Similar problems of growth confront other Southern states. 
But to provide for growing numbers of students is just one 
of the new demands on higher education. In providing 
higher education, our states must take into account a new 
and rapidly changing technology, the unprecedented expan- 
sion of the fields of knowledge, and the emerging needs of 
a whole new world. 

Specifically, each of our Southern states must through 
statewide educational systems: 

(a) provide education beyond the high school (post- 
secondary education) of high quality for all youth 
idio ask it and can benefit by it; 
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(b) provide various kinds of education— college courses, 
semi-professional and technical courses which pre- 
pare students for employment suited to their diversi- 
fied needs and abilities; 

^c) provide educational opportunities for some out-of- 
state students; 

(d) provide continuing general education for adults; 

(e) provide opportunities to up-date professional educa- 
tions, e.g., medicine, law, dentistry, engineering; 

(f) give due emphasis and support to research; 

(g) provide graduate and professional education of ex- 
cellence; 

(h) identify and use laboratories and highly trained per- 
sonnel maintained by government or industry; 

(i) coordinate fecilities and programs so as to achi(.‘ve the 
maximum educational returns for each dollar sper i; 

(j) keep forecasts of educational needs current witf’ 
changing social conditions; 

(k) provide adequate financial support for its institutions 
of higher learning; and, 

(l) relate the services and programs of private institu- 
tions to the provisions for public higher education 
in the state. 

These responsibilities call for more fecilities, more highly 
qualified teachers and researchers and more money. But 
governors, legislators, and other thoughtful observexs look 
with misgivings at enormous requests for appropriations to 
colleges and universities when they see, or thin^ th^y see, 
unnecessary duplication of educational programs; over-ex- 
{xmsion of course offerings; the miscellaneous addition of 
new institutions; the unsound extension of programs to the 
graduate level; and inefficient use of existing focilities— all 
symptoms of a lack of planning and coordination. Tc do away 
with the symptoms the Ck>mmission on Goals for Higher 
Education in the South said. 

Every Southern state should have a central agency for 
long-range planning and coordination of higher educa- 
tion. Providing more support for a growing and diversi- 
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fied system of higher education requires formal state 
planning. Higher education has become so complex and 
so costly that piecemeal efforts will not get the job done. 
State officials must have a responsible agency to provide 
the complete picture of higher education in the state.*® 

The confused condition of higher education in many 
of the Southern states gives weight to that statement. The 
confusion is most serious where there has been no planning 
and coordination, but it does ejtist in some states which have 
established formal arrangements for these functions. To 
eliminate the confusion, a state must establish an apprepri- 
ate agency, but it must also take action to provide suppoi ^ 
staff and authority that will assure the effectiveness of the 
agency. 

The Southern states are now aw'are that planning and co- 
ordination can solve some of the problems of higher educa- 
tion. In fact, more than half of the 16 states^' in the Southern 
region have taken steps to produce a planned state-wide 
system of state colleges and universities. From the experientt s 
of these and other states throughout the nation we may 
identify what functions are performed in planning and co- 
ordination, how planning and coord inaticu are affected, and 
what problems arise in the process of planning and coordina- 
tion. It is the purpose of th/S brochure to present conclusions 
from these experiences to guide states which want to establish 
a planning and coordinating agency or which want to improve 
the effectiveness of agencies already established. 



n Foornote numbert refer to bibltofraphical reference*. 

CaroHn!i*^xau^i*^^^ Kentucky, Miwissipp/, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
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WHAT IS INVOLVED IN 
PLANNING AND COORDINATION? 



Ill some states central coordinating agencies were estab- 
lished only to reduce the expenditures for higher education 
' or to serve as a deterrent on the exp>ansion of educational 
programs and the establishment of new institutions. In fact, 
because some state agencies appear to serve limiting rather 
than developmental purposes, the concept of a state planning 
and Coordinating board or commission has unfortunately 
taken on a negative connotation that must be overcome be- 
fore such an agency can extjrcise positive leadership in the 
expansion and coordination of a state system of higher edu- 
cation. 

In most Siiates the functions performed by coordinating 
agencies are limited in scope and the major emphases for 
these bodies vary from state to state. For example, tlie pri- 
mary concern of one central state agency is the adequate 
financing of the institutions of higher education in the state 
and the equitable distribution of funds among these insti- 
tutions. Another is responsible for the total government of 
ir'ue degree-granting state higher institutions including bud- 
get approval, endorsement of programs, the establishment of 
persr uel ^?olk '2i, financing current operations, and plan- 
ning and financing physical facilities. In still another state, 
tlie agency prepares for the governor a coordinated budget 
request for higher education, studies needs for higher educa- 
tion in the state, and recommends to tlie governor and legis- 
lature steps to be taken for more effective coordination of 
programs and allocation of functions among the institutions. 




Still other variations in functions of these state agencies are 
found among the states in the South. 

Combining the functions performed by the various state 
coordinating agencies a fairly complete fun tional definition 
for such bodies may be formulated. Such a definitioa would 
include the following: 

1. The identification of immediate and long-ran^e pott- 
secoiidary educational needs of the state. 

The needs for higher education are usually determined 
by a series of studies including (a) an analysis of population 
t^-end'^ and growth, and the projected growth of college en- 
rollm ats over a decade or two, and (b) an analysis of 
current population as to age, sex, race, education, occupation, 
geographic distribution, trends in the rate of school attend- 
ance, persistence through high school, and the plans of high 
school graduates for further education, either in the state 
or elsewhere. Such an analysis (or scries of analyses) will 
usually include also the abilities and vocational goals of high 
school ^niors in relation to their educational plans, a study 
of the in- and out-of-state migration of students and the im- 
pact of the continuing education of adults. 

2. The identification of changing economic condition* and 
the implications of these changes for higher education. 

For example, the appearance of new industries in the field 
of electronics or space science may create entirely new edu- 
cational needs. A state can ill afford to lose the benefits of 
such economic developments because it has failed to antici- 
pate their educational implications. 

3* The appraisal of plans, needs and resources of ex\sting 
higher institutions, public and private, and die planning of 
new institutions and new facilities ; when they will be needed, 
where they should be located, and what they will cost. 

This is a primary responsibility of all state agencies which 
approach realistically the problems of numbers and quality 
in higher education. If a state is to make adequate pitovision 
for an increase of 50 or 100 per cent in its college enrollments 
within a decade, it must draw up a plan for the maximum 
utilization of its present institutions and for the establish- 
ment of new institutions so as to provide full ODDortunitv 
for all qualified youth. 
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4. The definition of the role end scope of eeoh publicly 
supported college end university. 

The role of an institution refers to the distinctive service 
it will perform in its system of higher education. Shall it 
be a major university providing advanced degrees in a 
number of academic disciplines or professional programs? 
Sl’/all it lie an undergraduate state college offering primarily 
the liberal arts or liberal arts combined with majors in such 
fields as education or business administration? Shall it be a 
technical college witli primary emphasb on engineering, 
space kience and related fields? Shall it be a community 
junior college or a two-year technical institute? Shall it be a 
teachers college whose primary function is the preparation of 
public school teachers? 

Once the role of an institution is defined, the scope of 
its program must be determined. If it is a university, what 
shall be the range of its offerings? Shall it include community 
planning, engineering or engineering science, space science, 
the classical languages or public health? If its role is defined 
to be teacher education, shall the scope of its program be 
limited to ihe preparation of elementary teachers or shall 
it include sccoj:?dary and possibly junior college teachers? 
Shall it include the preparation of special teachers of the 
handicapped, teachers of music, art, business courses, or 
physical education? Shall it undertake the preparation of 
supervisors, librarians, directors of bands, orchestras, and 
choral groups? Similar questions nred to be raised concerning 
the scope and activities of each higher institution once its 
role in a system of state higher education has been defined. 

The scope of a state-wide system of higher education 
must be considered along with the scope of institutional 
offerings. For exai.-plc, how many institutions offering docto- 
ral programs are needed? How many can the state afford? The 
same questions must be asked regarding medicine, dentistry, 
law and other professional programs. Here, too, arises the 
problem of decentralizing undei^duate education and con- 
centrating on more costly advanced programs. 

The institutions themselves will be, or should be, the 
first to recognize the folly of unnecessary and expensive du- 
plications in facilities and in programs or of unwarranted 
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competition for distinguished teachers and research scholars 
in highly specialized fields. The spirit of educational adven- 
ture in our higher institutions must forever be encouraged 
but their ambitions must fit into a rational system of higher 
education that the state can support. Therefore, it is necessary 
with the full cooperation of the institutions to define the 
range and level of their prc^ams and operations. 

5. The appraiMl and/or approval of the operations of 
each state higher institution. 

This function has a wide range of ramifications. In some 
states it carries with it considerable governing responsibility. 
In others it is largely advisory in nature. Among the more 
significant activities usually comprehended in this category 
of functions are the approval of new programs, the establish- 
ment of personnel policies, reviewing, consolidating, and 
approving or recommending institutional budget requests, 
establishing uniform accounting and reporting procedures, 
planning and financing physical facilities, and promulgating 
new educational methods and procedures designed to im- 
prove quality in higher education. 

6. The conduct of continuing studies to keisp infoAmation 
about higher education and its needs up to date. 

The conditions affecting higher education do not remain 
static. Therefore, continuing studies must be made to identify 
the direction and magnitude of changing conditions— popula- 
tion growth, economic development, and resources for the 
support of higher education. State-wide plans may have to 
be revised in the light of new findings. 

While such studies may be made by the research units 
within state colleges or universities, they must be planned 
and coordinated oii a state wide basis. Experience suggests 
th.at these si.adies can be done best by an independent staff. 



WHO DOES STATE-WIDE 
PLANNING AND COORDINATING? 



In states where no legally established planning and co- 
ordinating body exists, the governor and the legislature are 
compelled to assume planning and coordinating responsi- 
bilities. They must inake appropriations for the support of 
higher education. They must approve the expansion of exist- 
ing institutions and the establishment of new institutions. 
They must approve salary schedules and personnel policies. 
In fact, the governor and the legislature must of necessity 
exercise far-reaching controls over the higher institutions of 
the state. Seldom, however, are they guided by long-range 
plans and policies based on comprehensive studies of educa- 
tional nee^ and appraisals of the adequacy of existing in- 
stitutions to meet emerging needs. Governors and legislatures 
in a number of states have taken initiative to create a plan- 
ning and coordinating agency because they are under in- 
creasing pressure to make decisions affecting higher education 
and because they lack information on which to make a sound 
judgement. 

Each state must establish a plan of coordination that is 
adapted to its particular problems and needs. Broadly speak- 
ing there are three types of organization— a single central 
governing and coordinating board, a planning and coord- 
inating agency superimposed on existing institutional boards, 
and a so-called voluntary coordinating body.* 



* There are alio in a number of Mate* limited proviaioni for coordinatlon-for example, 
ail state oollem under a single board, or a group of institutions having related funetko* 
operating under a single board. These are not discussed except as t^ may be tetente 
to incidentally. 



While each state must decide £or itself what type o 
central plarinitjg and coordinating organization will best serve 
its needs, certain basic considerations can be kept in mind. 
Briefly stated! they are: 

1. The iresponsibilities and authorit)' of a central 
agency must be clearly defined. 

2. The central agency must differentiate clearly 
between planning and policy making for purposes 
of cordination on the one hand, and the admin* 
istration of institutions on the other. Institutional 
management is the responsibility of officers ap- 
pointed for that purpose. 

3. Members of the central agency must be the hi^^iiest 
type of citizens who divest themst^lves of partisan 
politia. 

4. The central agency must mainuin consistency and 
continuity in purposes, policies, and functions. A 
frequent turnover in membership is likely to re- 
sult in a loss of perspective and may lead to discon- 
tinuity in purposes and policies. 

5. The central agency must mainuin effective liaison 
with the institiitions, the legislature and the public. 

6. The central agency must determine criteria for the 
esublishment of new programs and new institu- 
tions. 

7. The central agency must have an adequate and 
competent suff. 

8. The central agency must have adequate financial 
support. 

These considerations are discussed more fully following 
illustrations of the three types of organization already noted 
—a single coordinating-governing board, a planning and co- 
ordinating agency superimposed on existing institutional 
boards, and a so-called voluhury coordinating body— as they 
are found in each sute. 

A SINGLE GOORDINATING-GOVERNING BOARD 

The most completely centralized plan of coordination and 
control is a single board having direct and complete responsi- 
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bility for all of the suite’s colleges and universities^ without 
local boards for either single instituticMiS or groups of iustitu- 
tioiu. Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi have this form of or- 
ganization. Several nonsSouthem states also have this type of 
oi^^ization, noubly Idaho, Montana^ North Dakota, 
Oregon, Rhode liland, and South Dakota. In some states, 
Georgia, for example, the jurisdiction of the central board 
extends to all higher institutions. In Florida and Mississippi, 
tivi? state boards are responsible for only de g re e- granting in- 
stituiioru Two-year colleges in these states are under a sep- 
arate state level board or under a state department of edu- 
cation. 

The single board combines coordinating and governing 
functions. The widest range of responsibility and correspond- 
ing authority for higher education is vested in these single 
boards. 

GEORGIA 

The Regents of the University System of Georgia, esub- 
lished more than three decades ago, performs broad functions 
and exercises highly centralized control. The Board has 15 
members appointed by the governor with advice and consent 
of the senata, euch for a term of seven years. All publicly sup- 
ported higher institutions, including junior colleges, 19 in 
all, come under the jurisdiction of this Boatd. The Regents 
are in theory and in fact a goveming-coordinating board. 
The Board is responsible on the one hand for determining the 
higher educational needs of the sute and for the esublish- 
ment of needed institutions and facilities, and on the other 
hand, for defending the higher institutions against unwar- 
ranted interference by the legislature, governor, or special 
interest groups. In evaluating its own activities, the Board 
would probably say that it has been so preoccupied with the 
operations of the institutions that it has done less long-range 
planning and coordination than would be desirable. 

To the credit of the Board it should be said that on the 
whole it has discharged iu responsibility so effectively that 
there is no disposition on the part of the institutions, citizens, 
or the legislature to seek changes in its functions. 
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Among the specific responsibilities assigned the Board are 
the approval of institutional budgets and the submission 
to the legislature of a consolidated budget for higher educa- 
tion in the sti e; the annual allocation of funds to the various 
units of the system; the general supervision of the fiscal man- 
agement of all higher institutions; the establishment of per- 
sonnel policies, governing both professional and non-profes- 
sional appoiiuments; the general supervision of the use of 
physical facilities, and the approval of plans for buildings; 
the approval of plans for the establishment of new institutions 
or of branches of existing institutions; the approval of new 
programs or new degrees; the allocations of programs and 
services among the higher institutions of the state, and the 
development of long-range plans to meet future highet edu- 
cation needs. The annual reports of the Regents to the gov- 
ernor contain extensive data derived from continuing studies 
of faculty appointments, rank, salaries, workload, the number 
of graduates (dstributed by institutions in fields of specializa- 
tion, enroiiidents, instructional programs, scholarships, re- 
search, library, public services, finance, physical facilities. 

Georgia has a true, state-wide system of higher education. 
Its effectiveness is determined by a single board endowed with 
comprehensive authority and far-reaching responsibilities by 
the state constitution and by statutes. 

FLORIDA 

The responsibilities of the Board of Control of Florida 
Higher Institutions are equally inclusive, but this Board 
differs from the Board of Regents in Georgia in two respects. 
First, it has no jurisdiction over junior colleges; second, it is 
subject to the supervision of the State Board of Education. 
In practice, by an agreement between the Board of Control 
and the Board of Education, the Board of Control is given 
final jurisdiction except in matters relating to the qualifica- 
tion and selection of chief administrative officers, the estab- 
lishment of new institutions, the admission of students, and 
types of educational programs to be provided. The fact that 
planning and coordination of higher education in Florida 
has commanded widespread attention may be attributed to 
the wisdom and vision of the Board of Ck)ntrol. In anticipa- 
tion of Isfige coll^ enrollments likely to occur in Florida’s 










higher institutions in the 60‘s, the Board of O>ntroi estab- 
lished the Council lor the Study of Higher Education in 1954 
to make a comprehensive study of educational needs of the 
state over a 2U-year period and to recommend how these needs 
might be met. The report of the Council has served as a guide 
in the develo[Hnent of plans and its recommendations have 
been followed quite consistently. « 

In recent years the Board has conducted a series of con- 
tinuing smdies on enrollment trends, class size, cost of in- 
^sriuction and space utilization. Regularly, it makes an 
analysis of the budget requests of each institution and 
prepares a consolidated budget for consideration by the 
budget commission and the legislature. The Board has also 
made a restudy of enrollment projections and a special study 
of the needs in the field of advanced space science and tech- 
nology. 

A most important and far-reaching step taken by the 
B(^rd hss been comprehensive study of the role and scope of 
each institution. This study was initiated with full coopera- 
tion of the degree-granting state universities. Local com- 
mittees and task forces first conducted studies of instructional 
programs, enrollnients and long-range plans for development 
on each campus. The institutional reports were reviewed by 
tlie chief administrative officers and when approved were 
presented to the executive officer of the Board of Control. 
1 hese reports, which consisted of a summary and supporting 
documents, were analyzed with a view to finding areas of 
conflict, areas of propc^d expansion, and also to determine 
implications in terms of personnel, space and financial re- 
quirements. This process identified a number of areas of 
overlap and duplication in existing or proposed programs. 
To resolve apparent conflicts objectively and impartially, 
teams of distinguished consultants were invited to study the 
reports, to visit the institutions concerned and to make 
recommendations about the allocation of educational func- 
tions. 

A role and scope study of this type is never completed 
in ultimate and final form. Continuing studies will reveal 
new facts on the basis of which changes in policies and pro- 
grams will be made. * 
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MISSISSIPPI 

The Board of Trustees of Sutc Institutions of Higher 
Learning in Mississippi is comparable in some ways to the 
Regents of the University System of Georgia. One main 
difference is that the Mississippi Board governs only degree- 
granting institutions— nine in all— while the Georgia Board » 
governs junior colleges as well. 

The Mississippi Board consists of 13 members appointed 
by the governor with the advice and consent of the senate. 
Twelve members serve for 12*year terms, and 1 member 
serves a limited 4-yeai term. The Mississippi Board is first 
and foremost a governing board. Its responsibilities include 
approval and consolidation of budgets for the state institu- 
tions of higher education, approval of educational programs 
and degrees, estibUshment of personnel policies, the financial 
support of current operations, and planning and financing 
physical facilities. 

The Board regularly conducts studies of special needs, for 
higher education in the state and recommends new services 
and educational functions only in light of the toul state 
program of higher education. The Board undertakes to main- 
tain adequate quality of instruction by providing equitable 
ffnancial support among the institutions. Highly specialized 
and expensive de{»rtments are supp^jrted only when the need 
for diem is clearly demonstrated. In arriving at allocations 
of funds among the institutions such matters as the functions 
of the institution, instructional needs, equipment needs, en- 
rollments, salary schedules, and other sources of income are 
taken into account. From the data at its command the Board’s 
staff has developed objective formulas for preparing estimates 
of need to submit to the legislature and for distributing 
funds actually appropriated. 

The 1962 session of the Mississippi legislature mandated 
the Board of Trustees to make a detailed study of the pro- 
grams, d^ees, and courses offered in each of the state in- 
stitutions. On the completion of the study the Board “sliall 
make such adjustments as may be found necessary in the 
programs of the various institutions to the end that the 
broadest possible educational opportunities shall be offered 
to the citizens of this state without inefficient and needless 
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duplication.” This constitutes a mandate to the Board to 
make a role arid scope study. The legislation also directs the 
Board to give particular attention to extension programs of 
the various senior colleges and authorizes it to improve and 
coordinate those programs so as to generally strengthen the 
state's entire educational program. The 1962 Statutes also 
give the Board the authority to establii^h minimum standards 
of achievement for students to lemain in a state institution 
and a prerequisite for entrance into any of the institutions 
under its jurisdiction “which standards need not be uniform 
between the various institutions and may be based upon such 
criteria as the Board may establish.” 

Other examples of governing-coordinating boards out- 
side of the South might be given.* Those cited will suffice, 
however, to illustrate variations in the composition and func- 
tions of these boards. The effectiveness of these boards, re- 
gardless of composition or function, depends upon the 
leadership which they exercise. The mere existence of a 
governing-coordinating board, no matter how sound its 
plan of organization, gives no assurance of the effectiveness 
of its operation. 

THE LIAISON COORDINATING BOARD 

The liaison coordinating foard serves as an intermediary 
between higher institutions that have their own boards and 
the state legislative and administrative agencies. In some 
states these intermediate boards have limited responsibilities 
largely advisory in nature. In others they have a wide range 
of coordinating responsibilities. Boards of this type, endowed 
with varying degrees of authority and responsibility, are 
found in Arkansas, Kentucky, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. The legislature of 
Maryland in 1963 established a liaison coordinating agency 
which will become operative July 1, 1963. Some notes on the 
membership' and acti\ities‘ of each of these coordinating 
agencies will clarify their rule. 

ARKANSAS 

. The Commission on Coordination of Higher Education 
Finance created in a special session of the General Assembly 

* Orcfon, Mootaiu. Iowa, North Dakota, abode laland, Sonth Dakota. 



in 1961 is composed of ten members appointed for ten-year 
terms, one each year. 

The system of higher education consists of seven state 
colleges and a university, which includes a separate medical 
school. Each of these institutions is governed by a separate 
board, whose establishment and powers are provided for in 
the Constitution of Arkansas. 

The Commission serves in an advisory and recommending 
capacity to the general assembly and the governor of the 
state. Its functions are; 

1. To evaluate and coordinate the budget requests for 
the university and state colleges, and to submit them 
as a single recommendation to the general assembly. 

2. To conduct continuing studies at the university and 
state colleges in all matters involving finance and 
capital improvements, and, based on these studies, 
to submit recommendations to the governor and the 
general assembly and to each of the institutions of 
its findings, together with pians for implementing 
such recommendations. 

3. To adopt uniform definitions and forms for academic 
reporting, academic statistics, and any other areas 
involving information necessary to make its recom- 
mendations. 

In the future the Commission plans to develop a state- 
ment of the specific role of each institution in order to 
establish guidelines for financing. Where possible, the Com- 
mission plans to develop unit expenditures in order to judge 
how adequately the institutions are financed. It will also 
conduct a continuing study of the growth of institutions and 
their prc^^rams with the intention that, as additional funds 
become available, the growth and development of these 
institutions will become orderly and efficient. 

KENTUCKY 

The Council on Public Higher Education in Kentucky 
was created by statute in 1934. Until 1962, it consisted of 
18 members including the presidents of the state university 
and of each of the 5 state colleges; 1 member other than the 
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Superintendent o£ Public Instruction from the board o£ 
regents of each of the state colleges, sclect'id by the board o£ 
each respective college; 3 appointive mentbers of the Board 
of Trustees of the University of Kentucky, selected by 
that BoaM; 2 lay members of the State Board of Education, 
selected by that B^rd; the dean of the Cbllege of Education 
of the University of Kentucky; and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction who serves as chairman of the Ck»uncil; 
also 3 non-voting members designated by tlie Iventucky 
Association of Colleges, Secondary Schools and Elementary 
Schools to participate in matteis relating to teacher education 
and certification. The provisions for membership of the 
Council are somewhat unusual in that it is made up almost 
completely ot administrators and board members of the in- 
stitutions whose programs, fees and budgets are to be co- 
ordinated. The presidents of all public and non-public in- 
stitutions of higher education are invited to attend meetings 
of the Council. Letters of invitation and agenda are sent to 
them each time. 

The chief responsibilities allocated to the Council were 
to coordinate the work and determine the curricular offerings 
of the state institutions of higher learning; to represent the 
state in its administrative relationships with the Southern 
Regional Education Board; to determine the amount of 
entrance fees and qualifications for admission to each institu- 
tion; to consider budgetary requirements of each institution, 
and on the basis of the needs indicated by individual budgets, 
recommend to the Department of Finance a budget covering 
the needs of the institutions. 

A special committee authorized by the Kentucky legis- 
lature and appointed by the governor in 1960 was critical 
both of the composition of the Council and its achievements. 
Subsequently (1962), the membership of the Council was 
^“xpanded by legislation that provided for the addition of 
three laymen who are appointed by the governor. The 
statute providing for this change also tightens administrative 
procedures of the Council by specifying that two unexcused 
absences from regularly scheduled meetings shall be grounds 
for disqualification of a member. There was also a supple- 
mental appropriation to provide the Council with staff per- 



spnnel. The CounciVf main rcsponsibilldts continue to be 
thoce asSigined to the original Council. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

The North Carolina Board of Higher Education was 
acated by sUtute in 1955. The Board’s responsibility, broad- 
ly stated, is ”to plan and promote the development of a 
sound, vigorous, progressive, and coordinated system of 
higher education in the More s^ifically it is re- 

sponsible for allocating the major functions and activities 
of each of the sute institutions in keeping with die purposes 
for which the institution was established, determining the 
types of degrees :o be awarded by each of the institutions, 
prescribing uniform sutistical reporting practices for all 
institutions, and reviewing and appraising the biennial bud- 
get requests for all institutions. Other accomplishments of the 
Board include the sponsorship of a sUte scholarship-loan 
program for prospective school teachers, a sUte-wide coopera- 
tive study of teacher education, the Community College Act 
of 1957, an Act that defined the roles and functions of senior 
colleges, a planning study for higher education that resulted 
in long-range recommendations for capital expenditures 
through 1970, studies of plant utilization, sttte support for 
credit courses offered to undergraduates in summer sessions, 
and uniform admissions testing. 

The Board of Higher Education consists of nine lay mem- 
bers appointed by the governor, subject to confirmation by 
the house and senate in joint session. Members are appointed 
for overlapping terms of eight years. The Governor’s Com- 
mission on Education Beyond the High School in 1962 
recommended that the Board be reorganized to include 
institutional representatives, but this recommendation was 
not included in the Higher Education Bill in the 1963 gen- 
eral assembly. Presidents of all tax-supported higher educa- 
tion institutions and presidents of five private colleges are 
regularly invited (since December 1962) to attend meetings 
of the Board. 

The Board is not a governing board. The Consolidated 
University of North Carolina (Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
State College in Raleigh, Woman’s College in Greensboro) 
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and the other 14 colleges (including ^ commuiiity colleges) 
each have separate boards cd trusts. Under the Higher Edu- 
cation Bill enacted in 196S provisif^n was made for 3 of the 
5 community colleges to bciome ^nior colleges, state sup- 
ported. and for the 2 remaining community colleges and 
othen that may be established to como under ^e jurisdiction 
of the State Board of Education. Requests before the 1963 
general assembly, if approved, will increase the total staff 
to 10—^ professional and 5 clerical. 



OKLAHOMA 



There are 18 colleges and universities in the Oklahoma 
State System of Higher Education. The Sute System ’•s it 
now exists was established in 1941. when the people of the 
state adopted an amendment to the Ck>nstitution of Okla- 
homa which vested in a single board, the Oklahoma Sute 
Regents for Higher Education, responsibilities for coordina- 
tion and sute-wide planning. The Sute Regents include 
nine members who are appointed by the governor and con- 
firmed by the sUte senate for overlapping terms of nine years. 
The Ck>nstitution of Oklahonu detoes the responsibilities 
of the coordinating board of control as follows: 

1. It shall prescribe standards of higher education 
applicable to each institution; 

It shall determine the functions and courses of 
study at each of the institutions to conform to the 
standards prescribed; 

It shall grant degrees and other forms of academic 
recognition for completion of the prescribed 
courses in all of such institutions; 

It shall recommend to the sute legislature the 
budget allocations for each institution; and, 

5. It shall have the power to recommend to the leg- 
islature proposed fees for all of such institutions 
and any such fees shall be effective only within the 
limits prescribed by the legislature. 

The Ck>nstitution also provides that the Strte Regents 
shall allocate funds to each institution ‘‘according to its needs 
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and functions*' from lump-sum iippropriafions made by the 
Oklahomi legislature to the State Regents. 

liach institution has a governing board; however, some 
l^vemiug boards operate more than one institution. One 
board il responsible for the govemmeut of eight institutions, 
a K'cofid for six, and each of the remaining four boards is 
reajic* *sible for a single institution. 

Ij i 1962 the Regents began a comprehensive study called 
the Oklahoma Self-Study of Higher Education. In broad 
outline, it includes topics previously suggested in the discus- 
sion of role and scope. 

In addition to the institutions and agencies of the State 
Sy.stem, the study includes the 15 independent and munici- 
pal colleges and universities in the state . . . also educational 
prograins of proprietary and otlier trade, technical, and 
vocational schools in Oklahoma. 

Findings froni die study will guide the Regents and the 
public in efforts to improve the Oklahoma system of higher 
education and will serve as a map for future planning in 
higher education. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

In 1961 the governor of South Carolina appointed a 
seven-member Advisory Committee on Higher Education. 
The Committee was responsible for studying higher educa- 
tion needs of the state to develop a long-range program 
dealing with both the academic and the financial problems 
confronting the state’s colleges and universities. As back- 
ground material this Committee received a report prepared 
by a joint legislative committee created in 1959. 

The legislative committee’s report said (a) that there was 
need for a study in greater breadth and depth than th< 
Committee was able to undertake, and (b) that a system of 
junior colleges was highly desirable in providing greater 
opportunities for the increasing number of students seeking 
an education beyond the high school. 

The Gove.mor’s Advisory Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion, in March 1962* presented a master plan for “a renais- 
sance in higher education in South Carolina” to the general 



attcmbly of the state. Legislation was promptly enacted in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Committee and 
set up the State Advisory Commission on Higher Education 
consisting of seven members appointed by the governor. The 
commission makes cor4tinui:ig studies of the problems of 
higher education in the slate and submits recommendations 
at least annuilly to the governor^ to the State Budget and 
(!k>ntro! ikard and to die general assembly. The Commis- 
sion’s capacity is advisory only. It was the Committee's judge- 
ment that a centralized authoritative board was not desirable 
and would not meet with the approval of the general assembly 
nor of the institutions. The plan provided that the Com- 
mission should organize a Council of Presidents, consisting 
of the presidents of the six state supported institutions to 
make continuing studies of their common problems, both 
in the academic and the administrative fields. The Council 
has been organized and is now functioning. 

TEXAS 

The Texas Commission on Higher Education created 
by statute in 1955 is composed of 15 lay members, each of 
whom is appointed by the governor for a 6-year term with 
the advice and consent of the senate. There are 10 separate 
boards of regents in the state, some of which are responsible 
for more than one institution. There are in all 19 academic 
institutions, 3 medical schools and 1 dental school. The 
Texas Education Agency has jurisdiction over 33 junior 
colleges. 

The statute which created the Commission stated the 
following main purposes and objectives which the Commis- 
sion is expected to serve: 

The purpose of this Act is to establish in the field of 
public higher education in the State of Texas an agency 
of the State through which additional leadership and 
coordinating services can be provided for the senior 
higher education systems and institutl<.>ns and their gov- 
erning boards, to the end that an efficient and effective 
State system of higher education may be developed. 

In the fulfillment of this general mission, the legislature 
chaiged the Commission with a number of specific duties 
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and TcsponsibiUties, including the following: 

1. Continuing study of the program and degree offer- * 
ings of tiie fully state supported colleges and uni- 
versities in relation to the needs of the sute. 

2. Continuing study of the needs of the state for re- 
search and for extension and public services and 
the designation of institutions to conduct these 
activities (insobir as they are financed with state 
funds). 

3. Maintenance of inventories of research programs 
and extension and public service activities which 
are conducted by the several fully state supported 
institutions. 

4. Granting or withholding of approval of proposed 
new departments, degree programs, and certificate 
ptograms and, within ceruin limits, consolidation 
or elimination of existing programs where such 
action is in the best interests of the institutions 
and the general requirements of the state. 

5. Development and prescription (with certain other 
state agencies) of a uniform system of reporting in 
the field of public higher education and serving 
as the single state biciliry through which all state 
reports on higher education are channeled. 

6. Making continuing studies of the financial needs 
of public higher education in the state and the 
development and designation of formulas for use 
by the several institutions in making requests for 
legislative appropriations. 

7. Preparation and submission of recommendations 
to the budget offices and the legislature concerning 
all phases of higher education appropriation re- 
quests, including initial receipt of requesu from 
the several institutions. 

8. Preparation and submission of recommendations 
to the budget offices and the legislature for sup- 
plemental contingent appropriations to provide 
for enrollment increases. 
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9. MaJ(.ing of a continuing study of all phases of senior 
public higher education in Texas, whether ex< 
pressly enumerated herein or not, for the purpose 
of improving its effectiveness and efficiency, and 
make appropriate reports thereon. 

The Commission approves or disapproves a change of 
status of publicly supported institutions. 

The Commiuion regularly conducts staff studies and 
recommends changes in tuition, the support of libraries, the 
elimination of courses or programs, and interinstitutional 
coordination of programs. 

One of the most significant achievements of the Texas 
Commission on Higher Education has been the development 
of formulas used by the institutions in making requests for 
legislative appropriations. Formulas for this purpose have 
been established in the areas of general administration, teach- 
ing s<ilaries, liibrary, building and maintenance, and custodial 
services. The purpose of these formulas is to secure an 
equitable distribution of state funds available for the support 
of higher education. Some authorities in higher education 
doubt the wisdom of using such formulas for determining the 
validity of an institutional budget request, because there is 
danger of the formulas becoming fix<^ and inflexible, and 
also because there are intangible factors to be considered 
that cannot be reduced to the formula. It must be conceded, 
however, that: the Commission has demonstrated a significant 
approach to the complex problem of validating institutional 
requests for legislative appropriations. 

VIRGINIA 

The Virginia State Council for Higher Education was 
established in 1956 as an advisory body to the governor and 
general assembly to promote the development of a coordi- 
nated system of public higher education. Although the Coun- 
cil was given broadly defined power by the enabling legisla- 
tion, it nevertheless encountered difficulty in establishing 
an effective role for itself daring the first few years. Bf 1961, 
however, it began to emerge as a positive force in higher 
education and gained renewed backing from the governor, 
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the legislature and the colleges in itt search for a cooperative 
approach to a coordinated program. 

The Ck)uncil consists of eight members representing the 
sute-at-large (with due consideration given to geographical 
distribution of membership), and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, ex-officio. Members serve for suggered 
terms of four years and are eligible for reappointment for 
one additional term. After serving eight years, no member 
is eligible for further service on the Council until two years 
have elapsed. 

The enabling legislation directs the Council to develop 
state-wide policies in higher education, to define the role 
and scope of each institution, and to coordinate the educa- . 
tional budget. Implicit in these responsibilities is the ob- 
ligation to eliminate unnecessary duplicilicn, to review new 
educational programs (including plans for new community 
colleges), and to develop meaningful appraisals of educational 
costs. Subsequent general assemblies have restricted the 
Council’s activities in budget coordination. Its activities in 
the fiscal area have accordingly been limited to the develop- 
ment of a unitorrii state-»iidc system for accounting and re- 
porting of educational income and expci.ditures. 

The Council’s coordinating authority extends to 24 state 
supported institutions of higher learning, 12 of which are 
2-year branches or 4-year divisions of 4 major institutions— 
the University of Virginia, the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
the College of William and Mary, and the Virginia State 
College. Among the institutions, there are 3 universities, 7 
residential 4-year colics, 3 community 4-year colleges and 
9 community 2-year colleges. 

A key to the Council’s growing cfiEectiveness is its use of 
an Advisory Committee on Coordination consisting of the 
college presidents and representatives from each of the 
eight college governing boardls. Major questions on coordina- 
tion are first submitted to the Advisory Committee before 
fundamental policy recomr lendations arc developed. The 
Advisory Committee, in turn, appoints sub-committees to 
study the questions in detail. Members of the Council staff 
and other state agencies, as well as representatives from the 
college faculties and administrations, assist the subcommittees 



in asKrmbling sutistioil dau and analyzing tcchniqil prob- 
lems. Outside consultants are employed on numerous studies, 
such as the current studies in medical education, teacher 
education, and vocational-technical education. 

Sel£-determination has been a very strong tradition among 
the public colleges of Virginia, but there is growing recog- 
nition of the need for balanced growth and development in 
the face of explosive pressures for greater opportunities in 
higher education. The need is compounded by other public 
service such as extension and research now demanded of 
a state s institutions. Many of the problems of coordination 
still remain to be solved, but the state generally recognizes 
that the most effective approach to their solution is coopera- 
tion rather than competition. 



STATE AGENCIES OUTSIDE THE SOUTH 

State agencies of the liaison coordinating board type are 
also found outside of the Sou thern region. Two of these, one 
in New Mexico and one in California, will be reviewed briefly 
because they are interesting examples of liaison-type boards 
not found in Southern states. 



NEW MEXICO 



The Board of Educational Finance in New Mexico is 
composed of nine members ap]x>inted by the governor for 
overlapping six-year terms. Thij. Board coordinates financial 
affairs of seven state institutions of higher education, each 
having its own board of regents. It is concerned primarily 
with adequate and equiuble financing of the state’s higher 
institutions. It reviews institutional budgets and approves 
them before they are submitted to the state budget officer. 
While the scope of the Board’s responsibility appears to be 
limited, its influence is far-reaching-“He who controls the 
purse controls the program.** 



In the opinion of some educators this oblique approach 
to program analysis and coordination leaves much to be de- 
sired. They believe that responsibility for educational plan- 
ning and coordination should be given as a specific assignment 
instead of deriving from an unstated assumption. However, 
within the boundaries set by the Ne\y Mexico legislature the 
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Board has made a commendable contribution to the bud- 
getary coordination and the financial operations of the sute*s 
higher institutions. 

CALIFORNIA 

California has a tri-partite system of education including 
(or comprised of) 70 junior colleges, 17 state colleges, and a 
state university which operates on 9 campuses. There are, 
in addition, more than 60 pri\'ate colleges and universities 
in the state. 

This sute is confronted with unparalleled need to expand 
its educational facilities and consequently for state-wide plan- 
ning and coordination. Recent studies indicate that by 1975 
the full-time enrollment in California's higher institutions 
will be 661,000, about three times the enrollment of 1961-62. 

Each of the 3 major divisions of the state’s higher 
educational institutions has developed under a separate plan 
of administrative organization and control. The University 
of California and its several campuses o|>erate under the 
Regents of the University of California. T he 15 sute colleges 
and their subdivisions are responsible to the Trustees of the 
Sute College System. Each junior college is under the gov- 
ernment of a local board, but the Sute Board of Education 
has general supervisory responsibility for the junior colleges. 
In addition, the California Maritime Academy operates un- 
der a separate Board of Governors responsible directly to the 
Sute Department of Education. 

Historically, the sute has been concerned about the co- 
ordination of higher education. As early as 1899 the Califor- 
nia Educational Commission, recommended that the legis- 
lature provide a uniform board for govf ining the normal 
schools. Periodically since then, the problem of coordination 
has been under consideration. Tangible results may be at- 
tributed to these earlier efforts, but the basic issue, the need 
for coordination, penists. Since 1945 a liaison committee of 
the Regents of the University and the Sute Board of Educa- 
tion has studied enrollment developments and has made 
studies of the need for additional centers of public higher 
education.‘^ The most recent step toward coordination was 



the creation of the Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation by the legislature in 1960. This Council consists of 
three represenutives from each of the major segments of 
higher education— the university, the state colleges, and the 
junior collegts-thrce representatives of private colleges and 
three representatives of the general public. 

The chief functions assigned to the Council by the statute 
creating it are: 

1. To review the annual budget and capital outlay 
requests of the university and the sute colleges 
and to make recommendations to the governor and 
and to the legislature on these requests. 

2. To interpret the functional differences among the 
three major divisions of higher institutions in 
terms of statutes, the master plan for higher 
education, and existing agreements and to recom- 
mend needed changes. 

3. To develop plans and recommendations for the 
orderly gprowth of higher education in California. 

The Council is defined as an agency of “cooperation not 
coercion.” Its relationship is an advisory one to the governor, 
the legislature and the governing boards of the higher insti- 
tutions. 

The effective discharge of functions assigned to the 
Coordinating Council requires studies of various phases of 
higher education and of social and economic developments 
in California. Some of the areas studied by the Coancil are: 
the need for medical education; extension services and adult 
education; faculty salaries and fringe benefits; fiiuncing 
junior colleges; student fees; standards for space utiliation; 
enrollments and enrollment policies; needs for new institu- 
tions, their sites and locations: and unit costs. 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education in 
California represents a significant development, both in the 
scope of its functions and in the magnitude of the problems 
with which it must deal. 

VOLUNTARY COORDINATION 

Volunury cooperation and coordination among higher 
institutions is not a new concept. It has existed in various 
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forms and in varying degress in a number of states. It cannot 
be clearly divorced from the two types of coordination pre- 
viously discussed because voluntary coordination occurs in 
numerous ways where there are either governing-coordina- 
ting boards or liaison boards. Also, where so-called voluntary 
coordinating agency is established in response to a legislative 
directive as in Indiana, the question may well be raised as to 
how voluntary the organization really is. In other instances 
a voluntary relationship has become formalized through the 
establishment of a continuing organization. Three examples 
of formalized voluntary coordination— found in Indiana, 
Ohio, and Michigan -are included here. 

INDIANA 

The Indiana plan is dual in nature. It involves inter- 
relationships among the four state institutfoiis and includes 
relationships between public and private higher /institutions 
in the state. The 1949 bien''ial session of the Indiana legis- 
lature attached the following rider to the appropriation act; 

Provided: That die four state universities and colleges 
shall cooperate in working out a formula to be presented 
periodically to the legislature and ary other proper 
authorities for budgetary purposes. Such formulae are 
to be based upon beneficial data such as the following: 
cost per student for on-campus and off-campus, number 
of students including the numbers in each department, 
the number of out-of-state students, housing costs, etc. 

In response to this directive the presidents of the four 
state highe** institutions arranged for cooperative studies of 
academic p jgrams, physical plants, and financial administra- 
tion. These studies were subsequently expanded to include a 
number of other areas. The essential point is that by this 
cooperative procedure requests for appropriations for each 
institution were agreed upon and were supported by all of 
the presidents. By the same process plans for coordinating 
educational programs have been worked out. Especially note- 
worthy arc cooperative programs leading to the doctor’s de- 
gree that are currently effect. 






The second phase of voluntary coordination in Indiana 
involves fTe relationship between public and private institu- 
tions ill the state. Through a state organization of all publicly 
and pri^fately supported colleges and universities, the private 
institutions have been aided substantially in the conduct of 
studies designed to assist them to define their role in the 
state system of higher education and to maintain close co- 
operative relationships with the state institutions. 



OHIO 

The Ohio inter university council has been in operation 
more thsn 20 years. Six state universities participate, each 
being represented by a member of the board of trustees, the 
president ot ir >; university, and the chief financial officer. The 
council ha? lx?en concerned with cost studies, policies re- 
lating to admission and retention of students, faculty re- 
search and conditions of faculty service. From all of the 
evidence available* it appears tliat tlie council has not assumed 
responsibility or icaciership in long-range state-wide planning, 
or in dealing witlr some of the more fundamental issues of 
interinstitutional coordination. Morever, tlie council appears 
to have taken few, if any, steps toward including private in- 
stitutions in its purview of interinstitutional coordination. 

MICHIGAN 

The State of Michigan has been the ccene of considerable 
rivalry among state institutions while at the same time tliey 
pubiiclv profeas cooj>eration among themselves. The Council 
ot State College President;; in Michigan, representing ten 
publicly supjxirted higher insitutions, h^ a number of 
achievements to its credit. Particularly noteworthy are studies 
relating to the growth in school and college enroHiuent, the 
projected economic grovrth of the state, and studies in various 
program areas, including pharmacy, forestry, music and ex- 
tension services. Most of these studies were made by teams 
of faculty members from participating institutions. In con- 
trast to the voluntary agencies of some other states, particular- 
ly Indiana, this Council has done little in the area of finance. 
Evaluating the situation in Michigan, Dr, John Dale P ussell, 
in a report of the Survey of Higher Education in Michigan P 
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recommeiid^d that the legislature estabUsh a board for the 
coordination and control of the state programs of higher 
education in Michi^][an and that each institution under the 
coordinating agency’s jurisdiction should have its own gov- 
erning board. In effect this recommendation provided for 
the establishment of a liaison coordinating board. 

The only consequence of the action recommended by Dr. 
Russell, thus far, has been that the presidents cf the public 
institutions of Michigan took steps to strengthen the Michi- 
gan Council of Sute College Presidents. 

ADVANTAGES AND LIMITATIONS OF 
VOLUNTARY COORDINATION 

Voluntary coordination has some very staunch advocates. 
Their main arguments are: 

It preserves the autonomy of the institution. It 
affords institutions freedom to advance the quality of 
their programs without restraint or dictation by an ex- 
ternal agency. Coordination is achieved by persons di- 
rectly responsible for and intimately acquainted with 
the institutions involved. 

It recognizes the nature of a college or university as 
a developmental arm of society rather tlian as an element 
in a department of state government. 

It is a means of establishing mutual confidence 
among the administrative officers of the institutions. 

It enables the institutions to present a united front to 
the legislature. 

The advocates of voluntary coordination recognize, how- 
ever, that “a reasonable degree of sure-wide coordination 
must be achieved and mainuined because taxpayers and 
legislators rightly demand it.”® 

A limiution of systems of vohinury coordination is tliat 
they tend to preserve the sUtus quo of institutions. Also, the 
participants in coordination are represenUtives of the insti- 
tutions themselves who act without the benefit of lay mem- 
loeis representing the public interest. In the words of Lanier 
Cox, vice-chancellor, the University of Texas; 




Voluntary coordination has the advantage o£ main* 
taining institutional autonomy, but its success is entirely 
dependent upon individual willingness to cooperate and 
the e>:tent of that willingness has been directly related 
to the absence of competing interests. Not wanting to be 
told how to run his own institution, a college president 
is hesitant to set a prec^lent by joining and telling an- 
otlier of his presidential colleagues how to run his. Even 
if decisions are reacnttl, continual adherence or compli- 
ance is only as binding as the compulsion to comply. 
Ck)ordination which goes only so far as gentlemen’s agree- 
ments in support for requests for increased appropria- 
tions is not enough.* 

Some of the other limitations of the voluntary approach to 
achieving “a reasonable degree of state-wide coordination” 
will become apparent from comparisons with other plans still 
to be discussed. 

AN EVALUATION OF APPROACHES TO 
PLANNING AT^D COORDINATION 

This resume of plans for state-wide coordination cur- 
rently found in some states gives a general idea of variations 
that occur both in organiuition and in responsibilities of 
coordinating bodies. It is difficult to evaluate these plans 
and the way they operate comparatively. Dr. Lyman Glenny 
has summarized some advantages and criticisms of coordinat- 
ing agencies of the types under consideration from the point 
of view of those who are affected by them either as legislators 
and state officers or as representatives of institutions.” 

Briefly summarized, some of the major benefits reported 
by Glenny are: 

Conflicts and tensions among institutions are reduced ^ 
or eliminated; 

Public attention is focused on a system of higher edu- 
cation rather than on individual institutions; 

Legislators and state officers are more favorably dis- 
posed toward higher education than before the coordi- 
nating agency was established; 
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Institutions are better off financially; | 

Differential functions of institutions are established \ 

atid protected; I 

Long-range plans for capital construction arc ap- t 

proved and supported by legislatures; 

Program offerings are enriched as a result of reduc- 
tion or elimination of unnecessary duplication; | 

Both the institutions and the legislators are relieved | 

from pressures by alumni and spt cial interest groups; i 

Institutional officen do not find it necessary to com- j 

pete for funds at sessions of the legislature and are there- 
fore free to devote time to the problems of their rcspec- I 

tive institutions; and, | 

Legislators and state officers find it advanugeous | 

both as a means of keeping informed and of long-range | ^ 

planning to rely upon a single executive officer of the I 

agency. j 

Certain CTiticisms reported by Glenny also need to be j 

noted. Some of these criticisms were more widespread than | 

otheis. More impoitaiit among them are the following: | 

Weak leadership by the executive officers of agencies; j 

Continued uneconomical operation resulting from | 

unnecessary overlap and duplication; 

Lack of adequate procedures or data for the formu- 
lation of operating and capital budgets; and, 1 

Failure to make proper allowance for special pro- | 

grams of individual institutions. | 

This compression of benefits and criticisms does scant | 

justice to Glenny’s more complete summary. It will suffice, | 

however, to illustrate points pro and ccn. After weighing | 

criticisms agaimt benefits, Glenny concludes that tlie benefits 
of coordination outweigh any disadvantages. 

Among activities reported by some of the state agencies 
the following are particularly noteworthy: 

1. Completion of initial studies of higher educational 
needs of the state to provide long-range plans for 
the expansion of existing institutions and for the 
establishment of new ones. 
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2. The study ol current use oC space andiuture space 
needsiis a gitide to the management and ei^ansipn 
of physical facilities. 



3. The esublishment of a state>wide reportii^ system 
that provides comparable data on enrollments for 
all institutions. 

4. The development of a uniform budget format and 
system of accounting to assure that hmmcial data 
provided by the institutions will be c^'mparable. 

5. The development and adoption by the institutions 
of formulae for determining tescl ing loads, and 
costs, etc. 



6 . 



The presentation of consolidated requests to the 
legislature for appropriations for the state higher 
institutions which are granted in substantially the 
form and amount requested. 
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REQUIREMENTS IN 
PLANNING AND COORDINATION 



The road to a well planned and coordinated system of 
higher education is not smooth. A number of conditions can 
' limit or even neutralize the effectiveness of the best laid 
plans. Some of these conditions are of such a nature that they 
cannot be readily anticipated. Others are so obvious that they 
can be identified without diifioulty. The following summary 
of the more obvious problems is drawn from the experiences 
of state planning and coordinating boards. 

1. A state planning and coordination agency must have a 
clear conception of die m<;aning of planning and coordination. 

Planning must be thought of in long-range terms. It must 
comprehend diversified forms of education to meet the needs 
of students who have diversified abilities, interests, and goals. 
It must include professional and specialized education ap- 
propriate to the social and economic needs of the state. 
Higher education in a state may be thought of as a pyramid of 
which ihe broad base is provided by community junior col- 
leges or tlieir equivalent, the intermediate level is represented 
by degree granting sute colleges and undergraduate univer- 
sity programs and the apex consists of highly specialized grad- 
uate and professional instruction and research. Some such 
concept must constitute the starting point in state planning. 

Coordination must also be conceived in t^rms of the geo- 
graphic location of imtitutions and of the educational pro- 
grams to be provided. Emerging centers of population result- 
ing from new industry or other economic aciivitics may call 
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for new higher educational facilities. Changing socio^o* 
nomic conditions may require marked changes and adapta- 
tions in a state system of higher education; e.g., bringing 
educational opportunities near the homes of students. Also 
geographical barriers, mountains, lakes, rivers, must be given 
consideration in determining the accessibility of higher edu- 
cational opportunities to the citizens of the state. 

The coordination of educational programs involves such 
matters as the identification of program areas in which dup- 
lications are either justified or unwarranted; the determina- 
tion of limits to be placed on state colleges aspiring to become 
sute univenities; the allocation of highly specialized pro- 
grams; and a decision as to how ccnly and highly specialized 
resean;h can be organized and conducted so as to bring 
maximum returns to the state, die region, and the nation. 

2. A state planning and coordinating board must differentiate 
^tween planning said policy-making on the one hand and 
institutional management on the other. It is not the function of 
a state board, vdiether it be coordinating board or a single 
board of control, to engage in the administration of individual 
institutions. 

In Florida, as part of a state-wide study of higher educa- 
tion, an analysis was made of the activities of the Board of 
Ckmtrol— a single board for all degree-granting institutions. 
The analysis showed that at that time the Board was pre- 
occupied with administrative matters. It was observed that 
“not only does this militate against effective administration 
of the institutions but it dissipates the energies of the Board 
of Control and leaves little time for the kind of activities in 
which it could more profitably engage,” 

Formulation of policies under which programs of 
instruction, lesearch, and scr\ice are to be carried out 
is the function of the Board of Control, but the admin- 
istration of the institutions and the performance of the 
professional services are the proper functions of the 
presidents and their administrative and academic staffs. 
Failure of a lay board to refrain from administrative and 
executive actions reduces the possibility that such services 
will be effectively or efficiently performed, and it 



precludes the possibility o£ holding administrative of- 

ficci*s responsible. 

Essential functioixs to be performed by the state board — ^ 
identified in the same report were; 

Detennining what programs of instruction, research, and 
service are to be provided. 

Determining what institutional facilities and staff arc 
required to perform the services and to provide approved 
programs. 

Determining what financial support is required for the 
Various programs in the several institutions. 

Making and reviewing policies under which the system 
is operated. 

Appointing the chief administrativ e officers of the institu- 
tions and approving faculty appointments involving tenure. 

Supervising the system to determine that its operation is 
within established policies. 

Above all, the central agency must encourage institutional 
initiative and dynamic institutional leadership. Giving full 
reign to institutions within patterns and policies established 
for state-wide coordination will be an incentive to the 
achievement of excellence. 

3. Members of coordinating boards must be the highest 
type of citizens who divest themselves of partisan politics. 

The sututes aeating state boards, in some instances, de- 
fine membership on the board. Some provide for bipartisan 
membership or that the board members shall be distributed 
according to congressional districts. Others say that a board 
member may not be a resident of a county or district in which 
a state college or university is located, and, generally, the 
laws say that the terms of board members shall be of such 
length and so staggered that under ordinary conditions, a 
governor cannot pack the board with his own appointees. 
These provisions and others acknowledge the dangers of 
partisan political influence. Most serious is a situation in 
which members of boards feel that it is incumbent on them to 
resign whenever a new governor, particularly if he represents 
an opposing political party, comes into office. Whenever 
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politics influence board action, higher education is in 
jeopardy. 

A board of control or a commission on higher education 
may be entirely free from partisan political considerations 
but may still be confronted by ex ..lal political influences. 
A number of instances could be cited in which governors 
during the heat of a political campaign have promised that 
a junior college, a branch of a university, or a degree>granting 
state college would be located in a community in return for 
the community's political support. This has been done with- 
out reference to state-wide plans. Also, state boards and 
commissions arc not infrequently subjected to pressures 
by Chambers of Commerce, or citizens’ groups to establish 
institutions or research centers in particular communities 
without reference to how such an institution or institute 
fits into a state plan. In such ciirumstanccs, the state agency 
representing the interest of the citizens must protect the state 
against the intrusion of unneeded institutions or programs 
into the system of higher edlucation in fulfillment of political 
promises or in response to political pressures. 

4. The state board or commission must maintain cor ist- 
ency and continuity in purposes, policies and functions. 

There is the danger that when a board or commission ex- 
periences a rapid turnover in membership a loss of perspec- 
tive and discontinuity in purposes and policies may follow. 
There is a danger that a board or its equivalent whose mem- 
bership remains unchanged over a period of time will grad- 
ually lose some of its imaginative impetus and will become 
a protector of the status quo. Rightly or wrongly, a new board 
member sometimes believes that he has been appointed to 
be a torch-bearer for a particular cause— economy, technical 
education, medical education, or space science education. 
In such a situation, the experienced board members must 
orient the newcomer to board policies and procedures and 
help him to view his “cause” in ‘ be perspective of the state 
system of higher education. Among other things, this means 
that the board must have a well-formulated statement of 
purposes and policies which are a constant point of reference 
in its deliberations. 
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5. Tile tiete boerd or oommiation must maintam effeetive 
liaiaon with die inatitudona, the legialature and the puhlio. 

The board must have open channels of communication 
with local boards when they exist. Free discussion with local 
boards and with the administrative officers of each institution 
will give a state ^ency an understanding of the mission and 
motivating forces in each situation. Such discussion will 
also enable the agency to clarify and interpret its actions 
as they effect the institutions. If the agency is looked upon 
as a dictatorial body endeavoring to exercise restraints, it 
will speedily lose its effectiveness. 

A special problem in this area is the maintenance of 
effective liaison with junior colleges when they operate under 
a separate board. Several plans for this purpose are in effect. 
In Florida a liaison committee representing the secondary 
schools, the junior colleges and the degree-granting state 
institutions has been established. In Mississippi the Board of 
Trustees of State Institutions of Higher Learning sets 
criteria for the admission of students from junior colleges to 
degree-granting institutions even though a separate junior 
college commission is responsible for the location of new 
junior colleges and, in general, for their functions and 
operation. As yet, no clear-cut pattern of coordination of the 
agencies responsible respectively for junior colleges and 
degree-granting institutions has e. merged. 

Of special importance is the maintenance of effective 
liaison with private institutions. Private colleges and univer- 
sities perform l; public service even thoujh they may not be 
under public support or control. Planning and coordinating 
agencies generally accept the private institutions as essential 
elements in a total plan of higher education, but in too many 
instances private institutions have little or no part in the 
process of planning and coordination by a state agency. More- 
over, che state planning and coordinating agency should not 
merely assume the role of “protector” of the interest of 
private institutions. One of its major concerns should be 
how to strenghten and improve them for they are indeed 
a part of a state’s total system of higher education. In some 
states representatives of private colleges and universities 
are invited to meet with the state agency in an advisory 
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capacity. As has already been noted, in California the mem- 
bership of the Coordinating Council actually includes repre- 
sentatives of private higher institutions. 

The agency must be forthright in its defense of institu- 
tional budget requests before the legislature or of new in- 
stitutions or programs. It must support its position with 
reliable convincing data. The public, too, has a vested 
interest in higher education. It wants to know why the board 
or commission does not recommend the establishment of a 
second engineering school even though the pressure for it 
is strong in a given community; the public wants to know 
what steps are being taken to bolster the quality of higher 
education in the state. 



These things the public has a right to know and the 
state board should use every medium at its command to 
make the information available. 



6. The central agency must determine criteria for the es- 
tablishment of new institutions and programs. 

State and national agencies have given much considera- 
tion to conditions requisite for the establishment and suc- 
cessful operation of community junior colleges.’ From the 
studies and deliberations of these agencies and organizations 
a number of guidelines have emeiged. No corresponding at- 
tention has been given to criteria for establishment of four- 
year colleges. The urg. ^ of this need is emphasized by 
the number of states in t. ? South confronted with demands 
for the conversion of Junior colleges into degree-granting 
institutions and for the establishment of new four-year col- 
leges. 

The Liaison Committee of the California State Board of 
Education and the Regents of the University of California’^ 
suggest three factors to be taken into account. It proposes 
that “2,000 full-time-equivalent of regular students, after 
five full years of operation (freshman through graduate 
classes), is a minimum potential that would justify the estab- 
lishment of a state college.” The Committee also suggests that 
the effect -of the establishment of new colleges on existing 
institutions and the cost of their establishment and operation 
must be considered in determining need for new institutions. 
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There is still u great need for more adequate guidelines for 
the establishment of new degree-granting colleges. 

7. The state agency must have a competent staff. The state 
agency must have an executive officer whose salary and status 
is comparable to that of a university president. In fact, there 
are strong arguments for his being designated char-^ellor of 
the state system of higher education. 

Tlie executive officer must have adequate assistance to. 
perform effectively the multiple functions usually assigned 
him. Hils top level assistants should have qualifications and 
status approximately comparable to those of a university 
vice president. His office will be responsible for research, 
and data collection relating to (a) budget and fiscal man- 
agement, (b) program analysis, and (c) physical facilities 
and space planning. These are ^ asic to planni^.g and coordi- 
nation. Other areas that will have to be included in staff 
studies are enrollments and enrollment projections, student 
retention and attrition, class size, teaching loads, unit costs 
of instruction, faculty characteristics and faculty turnover, 
conditions of faculty service, extension programs, etc. The 
scope of research and special studies will have to be defined 
and the number of staff members and their qualifications 
will have to be decided in the light of the services to be 
performed. A sufficiently experienced and comj^tent staff 
is essential for a central agency to accomplish its difficult 
tasks and work effectively with universities, state officials, the 
legislature and the general public. T idle 1 gives an idea 
of present salaries of state-wide administrative or coordinating 
i^j^ncy staffs. 

From t.me to time, situations tvill arise that the staff can- 
not deal with competently. In a role and scope study, for ex- 
ample, the allocation of a specialized educational program or 
the establishment of a new program may present some very 
difficult and controversial issues. In such instances the staff 
should rely on consultants for advice and recommendations. 

8. The state agency must have adequate financial support. 

If the state agency is to perform its multiple functions 
effectively, it must be given the financial support needed 
to conduct its operations on a high professional level. Funds 
are needed to employ a competent staff, to pay consultants. 
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Table 1 



SALARIES OF STATE-WIDE 
ADMINISTRATIVE OR 
COORDINATING AGENCY STAFFS 
IN NINE SOUTHERN STATES, 1963 



Position 


Nnmbor 

Hoportod 


Moxinum 

Solniy 


Modinn 

Sftlsry 


MinimnM 

Sslsry 


Chancellor, Director or 


9 


$25,000 


$20,000 


$14,208 


Executive Secretary 


Assistant Director 


5 


17,500 


13,500 


9,000 


O tiler Professional 


and Semi-Professional* 


46 


17,500 


8,750 


4,700 


Service and Allied 


43 


6,500 


4,000 


2,880 



• Include! the followin* type! of function: retearch analyst or coordinator (9), bdniin- 
istrative awirtant i7), procram analyrt or auditor (3), fiscal analyU (4). hither c^uotion 
auirUnt (3), busineu manager (2), accountant (2), director of te«tlng and* guidance ^2)” 
iiipervisor of rtatiatical opeiatlons. :^ci;tte in planning, architect, nurring education 
^wV*”****^' ^*^****^^**^’ ***'*l*nt for university relations, general auditor, properties super • 







November 10, I965 



SALABIES OP STAT1-WH)K AEMUflSTRATIVE CR COORDIHA^ AGENCY STAFFS IN TEN SOUTHERN STATES, I965 



(Coapurable 1963 figure! for nine Sou^enitatea appeared on page k 2 of State-Wide 
P lanning and Coordination of Higjber Iducjon by A. J, Brtoibaug^, published by the 
S<>uthem Regional Education Boilffd) ' 



Position 




Nua&>er Na^ 

Reported Sai^ 



Median 

Salary 



Average 

Salary 



Minimum 

Salary 



Chancellor, Director or 
Executive Secretary 



10 



♦3!X) 



$ 20,000 



$21,lK)9 



♦15,288 



Assistant Director 

Other Professional and 
Semi-Prof€t8slonal* 



12 

62 



2<X) 

2j>2» 



15,000 

11,529 



16,241 

11,134 



12,000 

4,920 



Service end Allied 



62 



00 



♦Includes the following types of function; Pi'ogr 
Officers (16), Analysts (6), Administrative Assis 



4,163 



4,500 



3.000 



and Research Officers (18), Budget and Finance 
is (5), Public Relations (3), Directors of 



Facilities (3), Architects (2), Executive Secreta (2), Academic Officer, Statistician, Coordinator 
of Junior Colleges, Director of Testing and Guida:j Nursing Education Consultant, Editor, and 
Infoxsiation Specialist. ^ 
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U) cover travel expenses, to provide essential library materials, 
to pay the cost of publications, and to provide adequate xpace 
and equipment. One of the great errors made by some 
legislatures is to assume that, once established, a planning and 
coordinating board, or a governing board, can operate on a 
financial shoestring. A txKird, no matter hoMr well qualified 
or how dedicated its members, must have resources that 
will enable it to operate at a truly high professional level. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSION 



Higher education is a subject of great interest and vital 
importance. Citizens and tlieir representatives in the leg- 
islatures demand appropriate opportunities for post*secondai7 
education to be available to every qualified individual; 
educational programs geared to the social, economic and 
political needs of the time; the highest possible degree of 
excellence in educational institutions; economy and efficiency 
consistent with and contributing to excellence and adequate 
financial resources to realize these objectives. 

The administrators and faculties of higher institutions 
share these goals but because of their special interests in their 
respective institutions tliey sometimes find it difficult to 
view their institutions in the perspective of a total state-wide 
system of higher education. Therefore, even though the 
citizens and the higher institutions have objectives in com 
moil, both require an independent agency to plan tmvard 
these objectives and to coordinate higher institutions in sudi 
a way that the citizens receive maximal educational return' 
for the state’s expenditures. A state planning and coordi- 
nating agency will be effective only if it has a forward-looking 
philosophy, a competent professional staff, and adequate re- 
sources to support its operations. 
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